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tional in scope with emphasis on textile tradi- 
tions represented in The Textile Museum 
collection, which is drawn from Near Eastern, 
Asian, African, and indigenous American 
cultures. 
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should be both scholarly and accessible to a 
broad readership. 
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Provincial Inca 
Tunics of the 
South Coast 
of Peru 


Ann Pollard Rowe 


@ ince the Incas originated in the high- 
WDlands around Cuzco in what is now 
southern Peru, their textiles form a tradi- 
tion contrasting with that of the coast. This 
contrast is most easily visible in men’s 
tunics, which appear to have been the 
most important type of decorated textile, 
certainly for the Incas, and to a consider- 
able extent also for the various coastal 
groups. These tunics have also fortunately 
survived in sufficient quantity for fruitful 
analysis. Their significance and survival 
are not coincidental, since men’s tunics 
were part of the taxation and redistribu- 
tion system of the Inca empire.' 

The Incas collected taxes in labor, and 
weaving was one of the types of labor in 
this system. There were male weaving spe- 
cialists who wove garments as a tax, and 
wives of provincial officials also made a 
set of garments to be sent to Cuzco every 
year. In addition, those women chosen for 
religious service wove garments for 
sacrifices and for the ruler. Such garments 
could be worn only by persons who had 
received them from the Inca ruler as gifts 
and such gifts were not uncommon. They 
were given as a reward for service to the 
ruler in war or administration, to some of 
the people whom the Incas had resettled 
far from their homeland, and to nobles 
during the three times per year that they 
were required to present the materials col- 
lected as taxes in Cuzco. 

One of the most obvious features dis- 
tinguishing Inca men’s tunics from those 
of the coast is that the Inca ones are longer 


than they are wide (see figs. 1-3), about 
knee length, while coastal tunics are usu- 
ally short, about waist length, and were 
worn with a decorative loincloth. 

In addition, Inca tunic designs tend to 
be somewhat standardized and are thus 
also easily recognizable.? The most com- 
monly found patterns are shown in figures 
1-3. Their bold geometry contrasts with 
the generally smaller-scale coastal patterns 
which are often based on bird and animal 
forms. In addition, the overall design of 
the tunics is organized differently. For 
example, a stepped triangular area around 
the neck slit, as in figure 1, is a common 
Inca feature.? Because of the relatively long 
proportions of Inca tunics, a change in pat- 
terning part way down, as in figure 2, or 
the use of a decorative band at about waist 
level, as in figure 3, are characteristically 
Inca rather than coastal design schemes. 
Coastal tunics of native styles tend to have 
decorative bands on the lower edges 
instead. 

Certain technical features are also of 
great importance in distinguishing Inca 
from coastal tunics. Analyzing technical 
details is the most reliable way to distin- 
guish different weaving traditions since 
unlike individual designs such features are 
common to all examples and are also less 
easily copied than designs. For example, 
Inca tunics are constructed with the warp 
direction placed horizontally as the tunic 
is worn, while coastal tunics are worn with 
the warp direction vertical. Moreover, the 
highland tapestry tradition exemplified in 
Inca tapestry was to use interlocked joins, 
a high thread count, and careful finishing 
of weft ends on both sides of the fabric so 
that the cloth is double-faced. In contrast, 
the central and north coast textile styles 
used slit tapestry weave and the style of 
the Ica valley on the south coast used 
interlocked tapestry that has many loose 
and floating weft ends on the back and so 
is not reversible. Tapestry from all parts of 
the coast also generally has lower thread 
counts than Inca tapestry. Inca tapestry 
warp yarns are commonly 3-plied S or 
replied Z, in contrast to those of the coast 
which on the central and south coasts are 
usually 2-plied S and on the north coast 
are 2- or 3-plied Z. Inca tunics also often 
have a specific style of seaming and 
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Portrait of an 
Artist—Nyai 
Tumenggung 
Mardusari 


Philip Kitley 


he name Nyai Bei Mardusari' first 

came to my attention in the exhibition 
catalog Puspita Warni published in 1980. 
The catalog records details of an exhibition 
of batik owned and worn by the late Gusti 
Kanjeng Putri Mangkunegara, wife of the 
late Prince Mangkunegara VIII.? The cata- 
log is a fascinating document, for unlike 
most catalogs of batik exhibitions in 
Indonesia, it gives details of the designers 
and dyers of the various pieces. A typical 
entry reads as follows: 


GPM. 010 WIJOYOKUSOMO: Kain 
panjang batik tulis. Bahan katun 
“Primissima.” Jenis pola induk “Semen,” 
sogan latar putih. Seratan Nyai Bei 
Mardusari, Babaran Raden Ayu Praptini 
Hardjowiratmo. Surakarta 110 x 251 cm. 
Dasar pola ini adalah pola “Pisang Bali” 
dan dirubah sehingga menyerupai Bunga 
“Wijoyokusumo.” 


(GPM. 010 WJOYOKUSUMO: Skirt 
cloth of hand waxed batik. First, or 
“Primissima,” quality cotton. Basic 
pattern category is Semen, [non-geo- 
metric pattern composed of organic 
motifs such as tendril and leaf forms], 
dyed with the vegetable dyestuff soga 
with an undyed or white background. 
Freehand waxing by Nyai Bei 
Mardusari, dyeing by Raden Ayu 
Praptini Hardjowiratmo. Made in 
Surakarta. 110 x 251 cm. The founda- 
tion of this composition is the “Pisang 


Bali” motif which has been altered to 
resemble the “Wijoyokusumo” flower 
[Pisonia grandis] which blooms only 
once, at night, during the rainy sea- 
son.)° (Author's translation.) 


It is unusual, in a traditional art form 
in which a uniformly high standard of 
craftwork existed, to find individual craft- 
workers named in exhibition material. The 
subtle fingers and painstaking work of the 
artist are most often glossed over with a 
general acknowledgment such as seratan 
keluarga Mangkunegara (hand-waxed by the 
Mangkunegaran family) as indeed is the 
case for fourteen of the batiks listed in the 
catalog. 

Far from being anonymous, Nyai 
Bei’s name occurs again and again in the 
catalog beside illustrations of batik which 
are particularly appealing. A closer look 
reveals that Nyai Bei had waxed at least 
one-fifth of the batik exhibited, and more 
likely, one-third of the pieces. The catalog 
also shows that with the exception of one 
piece, Nyai Bei relied exclusively on 
Raden Ayu Praptini Hardjowiratmo to 
mbabar (to dye; literally “give birth to”) 
her work. 

The catalog also notes that the late 
Gusti Putri 


..-karunia Tuhan, badan yang tinggi besar 
dan bangun yang anggun, ditingkahi sifat- 
nya yang peramah dan periang tanpa 
banyak formalitas, memungkinkan beliau 
berbusana dengan cara yang khas serba 
besar seperti dapat terlihat pada ragam 
hias yang dipakai pada kebaya dan batik, 
ditambah sanggul yang besar membuat 
orang berfikir apa yang tidak cocok pada 
orang lain pada beliau kelihatan serasi 
sekali. Sehingga mengundang banyak per- 
hatian pada dirinya. 

Di usia yang sudah agak lanjut 
keserasian itu sudah lebih tampak, perha- 
tiannya dalam bidang busana mungkin 
amatlah mandalam sampai akhirnya 
beliau sudah menemukan pilihannya 
sendiri—yaitu pola kuno yang diperbesar 
diatas pola latar yang klasik. 


(By God’s grace, Gusti Putri was a tall 
commanding figure with a dignified 
bearing and a friendly nature without 
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excess formality. These qualities 
enabled her to dress with individual 
flair with a preference for oversize pat- 
terns as is clear from the designs she 
wore in her blouses and batiks, which 
she topped off with a large chignon. It 
prompted people to think that what 
did not suit others, on Gusti Putri, 
appeared in perfect proportion. 

As she grew older, her sense of pro- 
portion became more apparent, and 
her interest in fashion grew deeper, 
until in her latter years Gusti Putri 
found her own personal preference: 
enlarged classical motifs set against 
a classical background.)* (Author's 
translation.) 


A picture emerges of a distinctive 
character, physically imposing, with a 
style all her own, and of a group of artists 
whose work she patronized. Her chief 
designer was Nyai Bei Mardusari, whose 
elegant uncluttered compositions were 
finished in deep indigo and soga Wonogiren, 
a warm tan brown, the formula for which 
Raden Ayu Praptini inherited from her 
mother, Ibu Kanjeng Wonogiri (who had 
developed the color and for whom R. Ay. 
Praptini even had it named). 

Nyai Bei was born April 30, 1909, 
the daughter of a farmer in Ngadirojo 
village, Wonogiri, Central Java. At the 
age of eleven she was called to the 
Mangkunegaran Palace, Solo, atas perintah 
SP Mangkunagoro VII, agar bakatnya dalam 
senitari dan senisuara tersalur (on the com- 
mand of Sri Paduka Mangkunegara VII so 
that her talent in dancing and singing 
would be fostered).? Mangkunegara VII 
had heard of the young girl’s talent as a 
dancer and singer and took her as an artist 
(and later as a lover) into the palace to add 
to the glitter of his household. 

Mardusari is the equivalent of a 
Javanese Cinderella, an archetypical exam- 
ple of the talent of the wong cilik (the 
common people), being shaped and 
refined into a golden gift by the grace 
of Mangkunegara VII. In time, her 
talent was recognized far beyond the 
Mangkunegara in Batavia (Jakarta) and, 
through Columbia Records, even America. 

Mardusari became the foremost 
singer and dancer in the kraton, specializ- 
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ing in the Langendriyan, a form of drama in 
which the performers sing as they dance 
(fig. 1). Koentjaraningrat notes that al- 
though this form was developed in 
Yogyakarta, it was promoted mainly in the 
Mankunegaran court.° In 1926 Mardusari 
was recognized as garwa ampeyan (an 
officially recognized secondary wife of the 
Prince) and was appointed as a court 
employee or official, first with the rank of 
Rangga, then Demang, and finally Ngabehi 
(‘Nyai Bei’ in Indonesian).’ 

Nyai Bei’s transformation from a 
farmer’s daughter to a singer and dancer, 
who entertained kings and presidents, and 
who recorded and travelled in the United 
States, is the stuff of which the myth of the 
Javanese courts as magical centers, as 
reflections of the brilliance of other realms 
and kingdoms of the imagination, is made. 
Perhaps this is what accounts for the 
patronage that is still given to this frail, 
eighty year old lady who today is reluc- 
tant to accept new commissions for her 
beautiful compositions (figs. 2a—f). She is 
fearful that her hands will betray the sub- 
tlety that has been the foundation of her 
fame. Despite these fears, she seems inca- 
pable of putting down her canting, or wax- 
ing tool, and her clients seem equally 
reluctant to let go of a talent that is 
definitive of a cultural style that once was 
the center of their universe.® 

But, tahun bertambah, zaman berubah 
(as the years add up, the age changes), and 
when Nyai Bei and Raden Ayu Praptini no 
longer have the energy to make batik, part 
of a great tradition of textile artistry will 
pass into history, and part of the brilliance 
of one of Java’s last centers of royal 
patronage of the decorative arts will dim, 
probably never to be restored. 


Fig. 1. Nyai Temunggung 
Mardusari in the assertive 
masculine role of Menak 
Djingga, part of the 
Langendriya repertory of 
the Mangkunegaran 
court. Photograph ca. 
1930. Courtesy of the 
Mangkunegaran archives. 
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Batik making for a woman in a 
Javanese court in the early twentieth cen- 
tury was an everyday activity, something 
that was considered part of the accom- 
plishments of a refined upbringing. But it 
was also something to while away the 
time. Countless dancers, singers, and con- 
cubines languished in the court, depen- 
dent on the wishes of the Prince before 
they could practice their various arts. The 
art of batik was a perfect distraction for 
such women, as it demands total concen- 
tration, as well as a relaxed patience and 
calmness of spirit (katentreman) that the 
Javanese believe lies at the heart of spiri- 
tual well-being.’ Batik making, perhaps for 
these two reasons, seems to have had a 
long history in the Javanese courts. Rijklof 
van Goens notes that in the mid-seven- 
teenth century when he visited the court 
of Mataram, there were thousands of 
women employed in making batik.'° Nyai 
Bei could not remember when she began 
to make batik, but said that she had 
learned at court and not at home. Her cur- 
riculum vitae suggests that she studied 
batik alongside dancing in the early 1920s." 

Even more than for its fine canting 
work, Nyai Bei’s batik is distinctive for 
quality of design and composition. Many 
of her pieces are what we might call classic 
Solo batik. The pieces which distinguish 
her work from the other fine work avail- 
able in the kraton show a willingness to 
move beyond the conventions of tradi- 
tional patterns and introduce new motifs 
and proportions. I suggest that there are a 
number of factors or influences that con- 
tributed to the idiosyncratic character of 
Nyai Bei’s batik. Her status as an original 
talent and as a self-made artist may 
have given her considerable confidence 
in her own artistic judgement. As a 
Langendriyan performer, Nyai Bei became 
used to what might be called a masculine 
aesthetic, as these dances are performed 
exclusively by female dancers who per- 
form both male and female roles. In 
Javanese aesthetics, masculine qualities are 
signified by sheer size, large gestures, and 
assertiveness. These qualities are emphati- 
cally expressed in Nyai Bei’s powerful 
Truntum Nogo and Nogo Basuki, in which 
oversize dragons or naga, in themselves 
symbols of masculinity, twist and turn on 
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a traditionally decorated field.” 

The element of size has always been a 
signifier in batik patterns reserved for roy- 
alty. The oversize parang pattern, parang 
barong, for example, is the coronation dress 
for the Sultan of Yogyakarta and the 
Susuhunan of Surakarta. Although it is 
wrong to suggest that there are male and 
female patterns in traditional batik, there 
are nevertheless some patterns which men 
do not wear. These tend to be diminutive 
versions of standard patterns, such as 
parang klithik, an indication again of how 
size is related to maleness in Javanese aes- 
thetics. But having said this, we should 
also note that oversize motifs were not 
found in many royal patterns, and that 
they were rare in all other categories of 
batik. The general compositional style of 
Javanese batik is summed up by Adams 
who notes 


...in spite of the great variety of 
designs in the inventory and the free- 
dom which hand drawing allows, 
individual cloths display design units 
of smaller dimension which are sim- 
ply repeated or alternated with 
another small unit over the surface of 
the cloth." 


The partnership of Nyai Bei and Gusti 
Putri resulted in some batiks that used size 
to create compositions that flattered the 
wearer, signifying neither maleness nor 
power. In so doing, Nyai Bei introduced 
the criteria of fashion or style into promi- 
nence in a way that was unusual within 
the structured world of batik. 

Another significant indication of her 
artistic preferences is the reputation Nyai 
Bei established for herself as as a macapat 
singer. Macapat is a form of solo perfor- 
mance which is rhythmically free, com- 
bines folk vigor with courtly refinement 
and allows the singer considerable scope 
in performance.'* These features of macapat 
performance are paralleled in the design 
stage, or ngengreng (literally, drafting 
stage), of making batik. In this first waxing 
or ngengreng stage, the artist establishes 
the main contours of the composition and 
has complete freedom of design. Nyai Bei 
informed me that in her batik-making she 
had only been involved in the ngengreng 
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Fig. 2a-f. All photos 
(except 2a) by Philip 
Kitley. 


2a. Kain batik by Nyai Bei 
Mardusari. Collection of 
the Australian National 
Gallery. 
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process, and did not wax the reverse side 
of the pattern, nor did she execute any of 
the other waxing or dyeing processes. This 
information reinforces the point that Nyai 
Bei is best thought of as a batik designer 
and not as a batik maker. 

The Mangkunegaran court did not 
develop the highly structured set of “for- 
bidden” or exclusive patterns for batik 
costume that were a feature of the 
Surakarta and Yogyakarta courts.’ This 
element in Nyai Bei’s cultural environ- 
ment may also have contributed to her 
readiness to produce works which, while 
definitely part of a tradition, were not 
overly constrained by conventions. 

It is also worth noting that the 
Javanese courts were not isolated from 
outside influences in the way the Javanese 
village might have been. Crawfurd and 
Raffles report that well-to-do Javanese 
were very appreciative of European cloth 
and clothing.'® Even today a visit to the 
kratons and museums of Solo shows just 
how many decorative artefacts were trea- 
sured in the courts. The collection of chan- 
deliers, vases, furniture, illustrated books, 
crockery and glassware, and European 
printed cloth, proved a rich source 
of inspiration for a designer willing to 
open herself to new ideas. Puspita Warni 
notes that Nyai Bei’s patterns Sari Madu 
and Sari Ngremboko are inspired by the 
“Cornucopia.” 

In more recent times, other factors 
reinforced Nyai Bei’s tendency for innova- 
tive design. The Solo designer Go Tik 
Swan, better known today as KRT 
Hardjonagoro, began in 1960 to integrate 
motifs and compositional styles of batik 
from outside the Solo region into new 
compositions in an endeavor to create 
“Batik Indonesia,” a batik style that rein- 
forced and championed the political pro- 
gram of nationalism in Indonesia. Gusti 
Putri included Hardjonagoro’s batiks in 
her collection. Also influential was the 
batik work of the prominent painter M.D. 
Hadi who in 1960 began to make batiks 
which incorporated political motifs such 
as peasant sun hats, ox-carts, and symbols 
of self-sufficiency in traditional composi- 
tions. Hadi also developed a cracked wax 
technique which he used to decorate back- 
ground spaces.” The Puspita Warni exhibi- 
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tion included three batiks attributed to 
M.D. Hadi. 

Nyai Bei was well acquainted with 
the figures mentioned and with their batik 
work. Although she had left the kraton on 
the death of Mangkunegara in 1944, she 
maintained close links with the kraton 
community and was active as a dancer, a 
teacher of Javanese traditional performing 
arts, and as a Perias Pengantin, or bridal 
make-up specialist, a role for which her 
life in the kraton had well prepared her. In 
the 1950s Nyai Bei danced for the late 
President Sukarno, and in 1961 she was 
honored by Sukarno with the award 
Piagam Wijaya Kusuma (Wijaya Kusuma 
Citation). Nyai Bei was also well known to 
Professor Dr. Priyono, Minister for 
Education and Culture in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. Professor Priyono was 
also close to Hardjonagoro, as he had been 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the 
University of Indonesia where Go Tik 
Swan had studied and achieved promi- 
nence as a dancer. Priyono also knew M.D. 
Hadi well, as in the late 1950s Hadi was 
the Head of the Cultural Section of the 
Solo office of the Department of 
Education. We should also note that Hadi 
passed his batiks to R. Ay. Praptini for 
dyeing. Both Ibu Praptini and Nyai Bei 
remember Hadi’s batik well, mainly, it 
seems, for the quality of Hadi’s drawing. 

It is clear that Nyai Bei was well 
placed to keep up with the dynamic artis- 
tic world in Solo and in Jakarta in the early 
1960s. No longer constrained by her 
dependent role in the kraton, Nyai Bei was 
in a position to experiment and pursue her 
own tastes and ideas in batik, encouraged 
by the spirit of eclecticism and adventure 
abroad at the time. But Nyai Bei was no 
iconoclast. Perhaps not suprisingly for one 
who had pursued a career as an artist 
whose main role was to please and whose 
patrons were closely associated with the 
palace, her work did not display any of the 
political coloring of “Batik Indonesia” or 
of Hadi’s overtly populist designs. She 
herself said to the author that her contri- 
bution was to bring a “freshness and inde- 
pendence” to batik design in Solo. 

While Nyai Bei gives a modest and 
accurate self-assessment of her work, she 
created batiks that were distinguished by a 


clarity of relationship between foreground 
and background, giving a clear, unclut- 
tered look to even her most intricate tradi- 
tional pieces. She was also very skillful in 
her selection of isen-isen (filling-in motifs), 
traditionally used to complement the main 
contours of a design. Nyai Bei was also 
capable of producing very assertive 
designs, and I have made some sugges- 
tions as to what might have contributed to 
this dynamic combination of decorative 
ability and boldness of gesture. 

The association of Nyai Bei with Ibu 


Kanjeng Wonogiri and Ibu Praptini was 
a fortunate one. Located within the 


Mangkunegaran estate was a dyeworks 
which had an established reputation for 
the clarity and intensity of its warm brown 
tones. The workshop was patronized by 
the elite and selected only the finest batik 
for finishing. Nyai Bei found in Ibu 
Kanjeng and later her daughter two 
women whose knowledge and back- 
ground enabled them to add a special 
glow to her distinctive designs. 

R. Ay. Praptini was the inheritor of a 


2b. Batik kain panjang (skirt 
cloth). The composition is 
divided into two main 
sections so the the wearer 
could present one pattern 
by winding the skirt one 
way, and a second pattern 
by reversing the cloth. 
Batiks with this pagi/sore 
(morning /evening) 
structure were common in 
the 1940s when cloth was 
in extremely short supply. 
Waxed by Nyai Bei 
Mardusari, dyed by R. 

Ay. Praptini. 


2c. Portion of batik skirt 
cloth designed by Nyai 
Bei Mardusari. The 
oversize nagas (660 mm) 
or dragons twist on a field 
of scales, an echo of the 
batik composition Nyai 
Bei made for Mang- 
kunegaran VII. Waxed by 
Nyai Bei Mardusari, dyed 
by R. Ay. Praptini. 
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2d. Detail of the dragon 
design showing the play 
of filling-in motifs along 
the dragon’s coils to 
provide variety. Waxed 
by Nyai Bei Mardusari, 
dyed by R. Ay. Praptini. 


: PIS 


long batik tradition. Her father’s mother 
was the head of a leading batik enterprise 
in the 1920s which became widely known 
for the innovative practice of combining 
stamped designs with hand-drawn motifs 
on the same fabric. These batiks were sold 
as Tjap Partan. R. Ay. Praptini’s mother, the 
late Ibu Kanjeng Wonogiri, the wife of a 
former regent of Wonogiri, was a talented 
batik maker who became well known for 
her skill as a dyer. In the 1960s she emu- 
lated her mother-in-law’s reputation by 
developing a background crackle effect in 
soft soga brown. Widely known as Batik 
Wonogiren, this became almost instantly 
popular. Madame Suharto, who usually 
wears Mangkunegaran style batik on 
official occasions, was reportedly enthusi- 
astic about the new style. Her reaction cer- 
tainly broadened the appeal of the crackle 
effect. 

R. Ay. Praptini, who inherited her 
mother’s workshop adjacent to the 
Mangkunegaran palace, maintained her 
mother’s practice of soga dyeing using 
only natural, vegetal dyestuffs. Today she 
is the only batik maker who works exclu- 
sively in natural soga dyes. In an interview, 
Ibu Praptini lamented, however, that pres- 
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sure on the natural environment has put 
soga dyeing at risk. There are increasingly 
few mature soga jambal (Peltophorum 
Pterocarpum) and tingi (Cerops candolleana 
and Roxburghiana Arn.) trees left. Dyers are 
thus forced to use the bark of immature 
trees which cannot produce the color satu- 
ration obtained from the bark of the 
mature species." 

The influence that was perhaps most 
significant in encouraging Nyai Bei’s batik 
style is that of Gusti Putri’s individual 
style and personality. We have very little 
information about relationships between 
batik designers and their clients. Most 
batik commissioned from prominent 
designers is commissioned on the occasion 
of significant ritual events such as wed- 
dings and promotions, and there are oblig- 
atory dress conventions which give the 
designer little scope for innovation. 
Wealthy clients, however, are in a position 
to commission batik for less structured 
occasions. Such situations provide an 
imaginative designer with scope for new 
patterns and motifs. This seems to have 
been the case in the relationship between 
the late Gusti Putri and Nyai Bei. The 
unselfconsciousness and informality of the 
one complemented the artistic vigor of the 
other, resulting in works which truly enti- 
tle Nyai Bei to be considered Gusti Putri’s 
“couturier.” The batiks which Nyai Bei 
designed for Gusti Putri were especially 
wrought for her alone. Given Gusti Putri’s 
physical size, they were unsuited to any- 
one else. A completely satisfying partner- 
ship emerged, one that is remembered 
with affection and pride by Nyai Bei. 

The works of other batik designers 
became well known for individual style 
also in the early twentieth century. 
Interestingly, but not suprisingly, these 
designers produced work for a largely 
urban, European, Eurasian, and Indonesian 
elite. Names that became household 
words (at least in some houses) were 
batiks produced in the studios of the 
designers Eliza van Zuylen, Mrs. Simonet, 
Widow Jans and Lien Metzelaar. Chinese 
studios also developed a reputation for 
fine work, the best known being Oey Soe 
Tjoen of Kedungwungi near Pekalongan. 

While these designers developed their 
own styles, we are not in position to judge 


whether they designed for individual 
clients in the way that I have suggested 
Nyai Bei did in her work for Gusti Putri. 
The distinctiveness of the design and 
colors of the pasisir batiks made by 
the Chinese and European or Eurasian 
designers mentioned is often linked to 
their ethnicity and their position outside 
traditional Javanese culture.!’ This is 
understandable when one considers the 
European fairy story motifs, the floral bou- 
quets, and the Chinese floral, bird, and 
butterfly patterns. The implied proposi- 
tion, that it was only batik made by the 
pasisir minority cultures that was inventive 
and dynamic whereas Javanese designers 
were stifled in tradition’s hold, is probably 
less true. 

There has been a tendency, in 
European writing about batik, to stress the 
“traditional” character of batik design, 
especially the traditional character of court 
batik, which has been interpreted as a 
rigid signifying system which functioned 
to demonstrate and reinforce status differ- 
ences.” In this brief discussion, it has been 
shown that within one center of tradition 
and privilege, there existed opportunities 
for individual taste which, combined with 
deft hands and a lively, eclectic eye for 
decorative detail, created textiles which 
were idiosyncratic and original while still 
consonant with general conventions of 
batik design. 

Nyai Bei’s obvious enjoyment, at see- 


ing in the Puspita Warni catalog batik 
compositions she had long since forgotten, 
led her to talk animatedly about how she 
and Gusti Putri worked together (fig. 3). It 
had obviously been fun as much as any- 
thing else. Perhaps the tendency to roman- 
ticize the Oriental culture of the Princely 
Lands has prevented Western observers 
from seeing, or at least seeing the 


2e. Batik skirt cloth in 
which the subtle variation 
of size in the filling-in 
motifs is shown, and the 
background decoration of 
stylized stars may be seen 
as a variation of the 
ancient truntum motif. 
Waxed by Nyai Bei 
Mardusari, dyed by R. Ay. 
Praptini. Collection of 
Philip Kitley. 


2f. Detail of dragon from 
the batik described in 2e. 
The design of the naga is 
similar to that illustrated 
in GPM 035 in the Puspita 
Warni catalog. Waxed by 
Nyai Bei Mardusari, dyed 
by R. Ay. Praptini. 
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Fig. 3. Nyai Tumenggung 
Mardusari, Solo, 1988. 


significance of, the abundant variation of 
motif within a general set of formal struc- 
tures. To Western eyes, the subtle varia- 
tions within known patterns are most 
often described as decorative detail within 
a known compositional frame such as 
ceplok (repeated motifs blocked horizon- 
tally and vertically) or garis miring (motifs 
arranged in oblique lines).*’ But to 
Javanese eyes, the imaginative play of ele- 
ments within patterns is immediately 
apparent and distinctive, and introduces 
major changes in the signification of the 
design. Evidence for this view comes from 
the Javanese practice of individually nam- 
ing what seem to be any number of minor 
variations on a theme. Nyai Bei’s work has 
shown that there was considerable scope 
for individuality and inventive design in 
batik art. Her patron, secure in her posi- 
tion and in herself, allowed Nyai Bei to 
take full advantage of the graphic freedom 
that the canting brought to the art. The 
Puspita Warni collection shows how 
patronage and talent combined were able 
to explore and enjoy the richness and free- 
dom that the hand-drawing of batik mak- 
ing makes possible. But I suspect that the 
exhibition simply intensified and concen- 
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trated a practice of innovative, individual- 
ized design that was once widespread and 
typical. 

This practice of individual design 
diminished when the technique of free- 
hand waxing of batik patterns gave way in 
the late nineteenth century to a practice of 
stamping-on the wax patterns. As eco- 
nomics forced batik waxing away from 
women into the impatient hands of men, 
an inventive tradition of folk design was 
largely lost, and it could only be main- 
tained in circles where the press of eco- 
nomics was felt less acutely. Part of the 
beauty of Nyai Bei’s work is its poignancy. 
A reminder of what we have lost, it recalls 
that not so long ago, the art of batik was a 
far more active and individually varied 
practice than perhaps we have ever 
thought. 
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Notes 


1. This article is based on interviews with 
Nyai Bei in Solo in 1988 and with Raden Ayu 
Praptini Hardjowiratmo in Solo in 1987 and 
1988. Some matters discussed were also raised 
indirectly with KRT Hardjonagoro in numerous 
“round table” conversations in Solo during the 
period 1986 to 1988. The issue of Nyai Bei’s 
work, however, was not discussed directly, and 
the opinions expressed above are my own. 


2. Prince Mangkunegara VIII died September 
3 , 1987; his wife, Gusti Putri, died in 1978. 


3. Puspita Warni 1980, p. 23. The exhibition 
presented 68 batiks from the late Gusti 
Putri’s private collection, of which fifteen are 
attributed to Nyai Bei Mardusari and four- 
teen attributed to keluarga Mangkunegara 
(Mangkunegaran family). The designer is not 
acknowledged in seventeen of the pieces, of 
which I believe seven were designed by Nyai 
Bei judging by the character of the work illus- 
trated. 


4. Puspita Warni, p. 15. 


5. Curriculum vitae Nyai Tumenggung 
Mardusari. An article in Tempo, September 
12,1987, suggests that it was in 1925 that Prince 
Mangkunegara called Mardusari to the kraton. 


6. Koentjaraningrat 1985, p. 298. See also 
Sutton 1984. 


7. In Indonesian the term Nyai has come to 
mean “concubine.” There is a considerable lit- 
erature concerned with Nyai, well known 
examples being Nyai Dasima by Wiggers and 
most recently This Earth of Mankind by 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer. But in the case of 
Nyai Bei Mardusari, the Nyai denotes an 
official court ranking. In 1987 Nyai Bei was 
promoted to the honorary rank of Nyai 
Tumenggung, and is now formally known as 
Nyai Tumenggung Mardusari, though she is 
still most commonly referred to as “Nyai Bei.” 
Tumenggung is a high administrative rank 
at court. 


8. Ina follow-up visit to Nyai Bei in January 
1992 I found her in good health but very frail. 
She no longer makes batik. 


9. See Geertz 1960, Chapter 18 and pp. 
287-288, for a discussion of the spiritual quality 
of the art of batik. 


10. Van Goens 1856, p. 342. Professor James Fox 
(personal communication, 1988) has pointed 
out that a close reading of the van Goens text 
does not include reference to batik, only to 
“painted cloth.” I agree that the description 
from van Goens is vague, but Raffles (1965 p. 
87) referred to batik as “painted cloth,” and we 
know he was well informed on the making of 
batik. On this evidence then, van Goens’ use of 
“painted cloths” need not necessarily rule out a 
reference to batik. 


11. Further research has revealed that Nyai Bei 
learned batik from B.R. Setiowati (Sukeksi 
Karlinah), the second official wife of 
Mangkunegara VII. Personal communication R. 
Ay. Hilmiyah Darmawan, Solo, 1992. 


12. I am grateful to R. Ay. Hilmiyah Darmawan 
Pontjowolo, granddaughter of Mangkunegara 
VII, for passing on the information that Nyai 
Bei made batik for the Prince, himself a man of 
considerable artistic sensitivity. Nyai Bei 
informed Ibu Hilmiyah that she had batikked a 
geringsing (scales) patterned cloth with naga 
(snake or dragon) motifs for Mangkunegara VII, 
a composition he had devised himself. Taking 
instruction directly from the Prince himself, and 
the very affectionate relationship between Nyai 
Bei and Mangkunegara is another element in 
the stylish confidence Nyai Bei’s batik displays. 
Personal communication, Solo, 1992. 


13. Adams 1970. 


14. A cassette of Nyai Bei singing macapat has 
been published by Lokananta in Indonesia. 
Serial No. ACD 082. Title: Macapat by Nyai Bet 
Mardusari. 


15. Veldhuisen-Djajasoebrata 1980, pp. 201-202. 
16. Crawfurd 1820; Raffles 1965. 
17. Maxwell 1990. 


18. Veldhuisen-Djajasoebrata 1984, pp. 147-149. 
In this account, Veldhuisen implies that batik 
Wonogiren was a name restricted to the crackle- 
effect batiks made by Ibu Kanjeng. Other writ- 
ers have used the term with a wider, more 
general reference to mean the characteristic 
soga-colored batiks made by Ibu Kanjeng 
Wonogiri, and have suggested that the famous 
color was in part attributable perhaps to some 
quality of the water at Wonogiri. If this is true, 
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108 


then batik Wonogiren was well known long 
before the crackle background batiks of the 
1960s. Certainly this is the impression Ibu 
Praptini gave to the author when she showed 
work done by her mother dating from just 
before the second World War as examples of 
batik Wonogiren. 


19. Djoemena 1986, p. 59ff; Veldhuisen- 
Djajasoebrata 1984, 65ff. 


20. Rouffaer and Juynboll 1914, pp. 300f, 438, 
530; Jasper and Pirngadie 1916, p. 227; Boow 
1988, p. 65ff. Rouffaer is lyrical in his praise of 
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